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ELIZABETH E. ROGERS 
“Rain on the Roof" and ‘‘A Western Story"’ 
“My Toy Trumpet" 
CENTURY 


Last summer the young composer, Elizabeth E. Rogers, toured the Suropean music festivals of 
Salzburg, Edinburg, Lucerne, and Bayreuth. This is typical of her constant study and desire to add to her 
musical knowledge. A native of Trenton, N.J., she attended the Trenton Conservatory of Music and did some 
local concertizing. She was gr.duated from Vassar College in 1945 and received her Master's degree from the 
University of Pennsylvania four years later. At present, Elizabeth Rogers is a candidate for a doctorate in 
music and music education at Teachers College, Columbia University. 


She gives much credit to her earlier teachers of music, William O'Toole and Marion Bauer, as in- 
fluencing her thinking in regard to children's music, and also has found more recent stimulation from the late 
Raymond Burrows as well as Lilla Belle Pitts, Ernest R. Harris, and Howard 4. Murphy of Teachers College. 


Her own teaching experience has been varied and has given added insight into children's reactions. 
For five years she was teacher of piano and theory at the Trenton Conservatory of Music; for two years, Music 
Suvervisor of public schools, Yardley, Pa., and for three years was an instructor in music education at Temple 


University, Philadelphia. 


Her writing for.children <ame about very naturally, Miss Rogers feels, in the course of teaching child- 
ren to play the piano. And probably because of her varied background in music education, she is always seeking 
the “why”. She says: 


“As is natural with all teachers, in surveying the materials available, I found some more profitable than 
others. I have been appalled at the situation unfortunately very common wherein children were apparently taught 
to hzte music in the course of their study, and have matured into parents who fully intend to shield their children 
from such harm, if possible. Some of this iniquity lies in the methods of procedure, no doubt, but much of it is 
rooted in the materials used. That was my point of departure, and you have seen some of the results. ” 


“t have a profound respect for children as unique individuals in their own right-- a good teacher must 
respect his student, I think. I also have a profound respect for the art of music. Together, these respects form 


a basis for my work. " 


It is natural that such an approach evokes analysis of her compositions for children. Some of Miss 
Rogers’ comments on her own work will surely be of interest to music teachers everywhere, whether they intend 
to attempt any composing, or whether they act ii the equally important role of bringing fine compositions to 
children by a wise choice of works that every child, as an individual, will find creatively satisfying. 


She is personally fond of her charming, refreshing composition, “Rain on the Roof.” (See thematics 
in winter NEWSLETTER. ) It is most difficult, she feels, in writing first grade material to express a complete 
musical thought in simple terms, “and yet have the result live and have meaning for the player and communicate 
something of the composer, too.” Her idea stems from the ;universal wonder in the presence of natural beauty 
which is found markedly in children as well as in sensitive adults. The music ‘‘sounds’’ and the steady ‘‘pitter- 
patter’’ of the staccato notes contrasts with the sustained melody which provides a certain calm and security. The 
idiom employed is the whole-tone scale. 





Teaching material should spring from the child's own interests, and to underline one of the current 
interests shared by children, Miss Rogers wrote “A Western Story," a development of a fragment of a well-known 
western tune. (See thematics in winter NEWSLETTER). Of this she says, ‘I was interested in creating a saga 
in the child’ s own terms and consistent with the musical idioms expressive of this phase of our development. 
The little piece is rather rugged, appropriately, | hope, and covers a lot of ground in its brief sixteen 
measures, ” 


The intentional “sour” notes are enticing in the fanfare-like "My Toy Trumpet.” (See winter NEWS- 
LETTER). The composer analyzes her reason for including the chromatic note, Literal connotations are 
removed and this “places the thing in the realm of one's imagination.” She also explains that the words 
aid the performer in interpreting the music and make of the “Toy Trumpet” a person, a friend, who leads 
the soldiers in their marchings. 


ERNEST LUBIN 
**The Willows Are Waltzing”’ 
CENTURY 


A composer who began writing music as a child, then continued his music study and composition to 
win various honors, is Ernest Lubin who recently began composing for children. While he says candidly, 
‘*Writing music for children is a ra her new field for me," he brings to it his fine gifts as well as a thoroughly 
articulate approach to music, having contributed musical articles and reviews to the New York Times and 
other publications. 


His “The Willows Are Waltzing" (see winter NEWSLETTER for thematics) contains interesting vari- 
ants in phrasing. It has a long flowing melodic line over a gentle chromatic accompaniment. 


Winner of Columbia University's Bearns Prize in Composition in 1938, Ernest Lubin was born in 
New York City. He studied harmony and composition with Louise Talma, Quincy Porter and Roger Sessions, 
More recently he studied with Ernest Bloch, and he spent the past year in study with D-rius Milhaud in Paris. 


ALEC ROWLEY 
“Andalusian Dance” 
J. FISCHER 


“Andalusian Dance” is a spirited piece with interestingly worked out irregular phrase lengths and 


attractive syncopaticns. (See thematics in fall NEWSLETTER). 


Alec Rowley, an English musician of note, has always felt that composing for children is very 
important and that it deserves deep study. Holder of the highest award for three years in succession in 
composition, organ playing, and pianoforte at the Royal 1cademy in London, where he was educated, he says: 


From my earliest days at the Royal Academy of Music, I resolved to devote a considerable number 
of my compositions to the child world. To this end I spent many hours with children, studying their ways 
’ and trying to obtain in my music, their fresh and child-like attitude to life." It took him over ten years of 
intensive study to feel that he had really mastered the art of writing pieces for children which suited his own 
exacting requirements. Piano teachers will find his “Recreation”, Bk. lop. 37, “Elves and Fairies,” Bk. Il, 
op. 38, and” From my Sketch Book ‘ op. 39, published by Peters, of considerable interest. 
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“Now one must separate educational composers as such, and those who compose for the youth. 
It must at al) times be music, and not dry-as-dust effusions that drive musically gifted children away from 
the art. Only one who has a love for the young can reach their child-world. This I hope I have succeeded 
in doing. In order however to do this, one must also compose large scale works. “ 


To illustrate his point, Alec Rowley with a delightful sense of humor and with tongue in cheek tells 
the story of two little sisters who had from the beginning, used only music written by himself. Then, for a 
change, one was given a piece by another composer. “I met one sister," he relates, “and asked her how she 
was getting on. ‘Oh,’ she said, ‘not badly, but my sister is doing really well--she hasn‘t got a piece by Mr. 


Rowley!" 


Alec Rowley has received many honors. His poetic imagery is evidenced in the mime Ballet, ‘‘ The 
Princess Who Lost a Tune,”’ for which he holds a Carnegie award. He has written a number of ‘‘teen age’’ Minia- 
ture Concertos for Piano and Orchestra, and his operettas for the young have been widely performed in England. 


This composer has a personality of many facets, and his versatility, imagination, and sheer zest for 
living are evidenced by his varied activities. He served in the Royal Flying Corps in the First World War, and 
is also a tournament tennis player who has won a number of trophies both in England and on the continent. His 
collection of piano duets (4 hands and | piano) is said to be the most complete in the world and he has for 
many years broadcast works in this category with Edgar Moy. Sixteen American composers studied with him 
in the days following World War II, a concert of works written by them being broadcast from Wigmore Hall, 
London, to the United States. Of them, he says, “I found them a real delight to teach, with ideals of fine 


quality. " 


GEORGE FREDERICK McKAY 
"A Visit to Grandfather's Farm" pub. by Boston Music 
“Navajo Lullaby" and"Hi-Way Scene” pub. by Presser 


Another composer of distinction who feels that writing music for children is an art of exacting require- 
ments not easily attained is George McKay, Professor of Music at the University of Washington, whose orches- 
tral works, including concertos for violin and for ‘cello as well as a number of works for chorus and orchestra, 


have been heard in concert and radio programs. 


In 1939, George McKay was the winner of the American Guild of Organists’ first prize for his Sonata 
for Organ. At the Eastman School of Music, he studied with Sinding and Palmgren. He then returned to his 
native state, where he has taught continuously at the University of Washington since 1927. He, with others, has 
played an important role in the development of that University's School of Music, which has won recognition not 
only for its outstanding building but for its faculty and their effort to make it possible for people to hear and learn 


to appreciate American contemporary music. 


“I have had the interesting experience of finding that the use of simple material is no guarantee that 
just any musician can compose music for children," he says. “Value in this field is just as much a matter of 
artistic growth and achievement as it is in more complex serious music. " 


Most important in his work for children has been what he describes as a "struggle to reach out into 
folk backgrounds” and to find “authentic life quality from the American scene." His vivid impressions of 
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a visit to Arizona caused him to bring forth in imaginative musical realization two contrasting backgrounds, “Navajo 
Lullaby” and “Hi-Way Scene. " (See thematics in this issue.) The latter, with its impressions of highway sounds and 
activities, is an imaginative musical realization of 2n experience recurrent in the lives of young America-on-wheels, 
It is illustrative music, but not slavish imitation, or highway sounds, activities, etc. Of "Navajo Lullaby” our re- 
viewer says: “It is decidedly welcome to find a piece on an Indian subject that doesn't have an accompaniment that 
thumps constantly on open fifths in the bass. Quite sensitively set. " 


His children helped inspire him to translate into piano compositions the long experience he had in writing 
music for other educational fields, children's songs, string suites, bard and choral music. As a gift for two of his 
children, he wrote a charming cycle of piano pieces, “A Visit to Grandfather's Farm, " (see thematics in winter 
NEWSLETTER) which have a consistency of style not always to be found in suites. 


Our culture is different from any previous culture, Professor McKay feels, in that it needs good music at 
all levels. It is more important, in his opinion, for the composer to focus his attempts on writing really good music 
for children, rather than to use any technical or grade conscious approach. It is obvious, however, that he considers 
a fine musicianship and a broad technical background to be one of the prime requirements for writing good children's 
music. 


MARGARET LYELL 
“The Whistling Sailor” pub. G. SCHIRMER 


Our reviewer says “The Whistling Sailor”is a ‘‘well worked out vigorous dance-like melody which avoids four- 
squareness by variants introduced into the reprise. An extension at the end adds to the interest of the piece. Spirited 
music.” (Thematics in winter NEWSLETTER) 


Miss Lyell is an English composer whvu as a student received in three successive years the Sir James Caird 
Scholarship for study in Britain at the Royal Academy of Music and in Germany, As? young girl, a number of her 
com positions, including choral pieces and orchestral works, were performed. At the age of 13 she started broadcast- 
ing in the Children's Hour in Dundee and Edinburgh. For three years she did editorial work for Curwea, leaving 
there to marry. Besides being a piano teacher, a performer, and a composer, she has turned her creative talent to 
poetry, also writing under her maiden name, Margaret Lyell. She is now living in Sussex and bringing up her three 
boys, ages 5 to 15. 


In addition to “The Whistling Sailor’’ Miss Lyell has composed many other children’s songs and pieces. 


JOHAN FRANCO 
“Carousel” from At The Circus, pub. PRESSER 


Johan Franco, who was born in Zaandam, the Netherlands, studied with the Dutch composer, Willem Pijper, 
from 1929 to 1934, after which he came to the United States where he has been free-lancing ever since. He collab- 
orated with Oscar Thompson on the section on Contemporary Dutch Composers in the Cyclopedia of Music and Musi- 


cians. 


He acquired citizenship in his adopted country in 1942 and during the war served in the United States 
Army. An assignme.t at Pope Field, North Carolina, in the final months of his Army service inspired him to 
compose his “Hymn for the Air Corps,” and to set to music Tennyson's prophecy of air power in “Locksley Hall. “ 


Although he had previously composed a great deal, both in orchestral works and in chamber music, he 
had never written for children until about two years ago. His wife, Eloise Franco, was writing a book for which 
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he wrote the musical inserts. From the music he wrote for her book grew the pieces he is :now writing for 
children. Johan Franco has found this a field he enjoys and he will continue to write compositions for children. 
He particularly likes “Carousel” frora At the Circus since he considers tha: it gives him particular scope for ex- 
pression of his talents. Of “Carousel” our reviewer says: “A simple broad melody over a persistent and interest- 
ing accompaniment figure, suggestive of the motion of the carousel." (See thematics in winter NEWSLETTER). 


ELIE SIEGMEISTER 
“The Children's Day” pub. LEEDS 


Although the compositions of Elie Siegmeister are rich with the folk lore, real life and legendry of 
American backgrounds, this distinguished composer hac never created anything for children until Emil Fried- 
berger, his former teacher. asked him, “How is it, with all the music you have written, that you never wrote 


anything for your own children to play?” 


This challenge was the inception of his book of piano pieces, “The Children’s Day.” (See thematics 
in this issue.) Our reviewer says ‘‘The composer's abiding interest in American folk music is evident in this 
suite, The material is sensitively and imaginatively handled, rhythmically and harmonically, 

As might be expected from a composer so versatile and yet so close to the feeling of folklore and 
ballad, the first piece in the book came naturally. One of his daughters had just walked into the room for 
her music lesson with her father He said, “I looked at her, and sat down and improvised the first piece in 
the book. I wrote it down, and it sounded quite nice, so then and there I decided to write some others, bring- 


ing Miriam into it too. ” 


Elie Seigmeister believes that music taught to children today is far superior to that taught to him when 
a child. “There is a much miore lively interest in the music of moderns, such as Bartok, Prokofief, Kabalevsky, 
etc., and wholesome diversity of material ranging from folk and popular songs to the best of the classics. So we 
have made much progress. “ 


“Of course, I am not entirely happy with some of the commercialized ‘methods’ that often make taste- 
less ‘arrangements’ of standard pieces and in so doing destroy the essential quality and texture of the composer's 
work." The quality of the music used in teaching children is very important not only to them, but to the nation 
and especially its musicians, for he says: “It is from a generation of young students who have been brought up 
on a rich, varied musicial diet that the audiences for tomorrow's composers must arise. " 


Elie Siegmeister in 1939 founded the American Ballad Singers and has travelled throughout the country 
conducting these singers in concerts. That he has absorbed much of the color, depth and diversity of American 
life is evidenced by the titles of some of his adult pieces, “Ozark Set,” “Western Suite,” “Sunday in Brooklyn, 
“Walt Whitman Overture,” “Wilderness Road,” “Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight,” and “North Pole Flight. ” 
His music has been played by Arturo Toscanini, Dimitri Mitropoulos, Leopold Stokowski, and other noted con- 
ductors throughout the United States, and has won acclaim abroad. Many of his ideas on music are expressed 
in "A Music Lover's Handbook,“ and “Work and Sing." With Olin Downs, he has also helped produce "A Treas- 


ury of American Song.”’ 


He iives on Brooklyn with his family and is now an assistant professor of music at Hofstra College, Hemp- 
stead, New York. He has also taught at the University of Minnesota, Brooklyn College, and the New School for 
Social Research. After obtaining his degree at Columbia University in 1927, he won a three-year fellowship in 
conducting at the Juilliard School of Music. He has travelled widely in Europe and has studied composition, 
with Wallingford Riegger and with Nadia Boulanger in Paris. 
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Yet it is his native America that is Elie Siegmeister's great musical love. He believes his chief 
task is to present in musical terms the beauty as well as some of the raw struggles of a country still creating 
a democracy dreamed of by its founders. 


GEORGE LIST 
"Music for Children” 
Associated Music Publishers 


That there would be much more contemporary music for children available, and of a higher qual- 
ity, George List believes, if composers had a better opinion of children. The established composer, in 
turning to works for children, may tend to “write down to them” which is a mistake. It is, however, no easy 
task to compose music which is both simple and original. However, this composer of both mature and child- 
ren's music feels that the latter cannot be good teaching pieces if they are not, initially, good music. 


George List's interest in writing music for children was acquired in the most natural ways possible-- 
he needed music to teach to children. Although he was born in Tucson, Arizona, receiving part of his 
early education there, he later moved to New York where he received a Diploma in Flute from the Juilliard 
School of Music and an M.A. from Columbia University. He was for several years director of a smal! settle- 
ment music school on New York City's East Side, the eager and abiding interest of these young musicians 
being contemporary music. 


“When we were unable to find contemporary music that was suitable to our needs we arranged or 
composed it. The neighborhood children--one of our boys later became cne of the original "Dead End Kids' 
of the motion pictures--thrived on this musical diet. " 


One incident of his career as a settlement teacher of music is vividly des: cibed by this composer. 
His budding musicians had given a performance of Paul Hindemith's childrens’ plays, “Let's Build a Town,” at 
the Juilliard School of Music. “Ernest Hutcheson had generously paid for taxis to take the children home, " he 
rcalls, “They vere thrilled. None of them had ever been in a taxi before, and they sang all the way home. 
What a picture - -East Side children in taxicabs singing Hindemith at the top of their lungs!" 


The composer of the recently published “Music for Children” (see thematics in this issue) has had 
a great deal of experience with children other than his settlement students whose needs inspired his first 
children’s works, having taught in the public schools of New York state. He has also taught at Colorado Col- 
lege and has been a member of the music faculty of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, since 1946. He is at 
present completing a Ph.D. in Theory at Indiana University on a grant from the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education (Ford Foundation), 


His larger works have been performed by the Cincinnati Symphony, by the Berkshire and Oxford 
String Quartet, and at the Eastman and WNYC Festivals of American Music. He has published music for 
piano, flute, chorus and band, and has been a member of the New York Civic and Denver Symphony Orch- 


estras. 


Of ‘‘Music for Children’’ our reviewer remarks: ‘‘These pieces are characterized by a controiled 


employment of the chromatic genre which, however, does not make them falsely complicated, Rhythmic 


twists add to the charm of the set.”’ 





AHMED ADNAN SAYGUN 
"Inci'nin Kitabi (Inci's Book) 
Southern Music Pub, Co. 


It is interesting to note that our selection of "best music published in 1952" for young 
pianists includes works by composers as far west as Seattle, and as far east as Turkey, 
with a fair sprinkling from points in between. 


Our Turkish composer, Ahmed Adnan Saygun, is one of the foremost composers in 
his own country. There he teaches at the State Conservatory in Ankara. Mr. Saygun has 
visited the United States. Unfortunately, it has been impossible to contact him directly 
from this organization and we are compelled to rely upon sources here for data concerning 
him. Mr. Saygun received his early lessons from the first important Turkish composer, 
Ismail Zuhtu. He later studied in Paris under Eugene Borrel, Mme. Borrel, Paul Le 
Flem, and Vincent d'Indy in composition, and Souberbielle in organ. 


Saygun is the only Turkish composer who explores Turkish folk art extensively. He 
has made arrangements of folk songs and dances in choral and orchestral works. Among 
his compositions are an oratorio (op. 26) which was given in Paris in 1946; an opera, 
"Karem and Asli"; a cello sonata, op. 12; a violin sonata, op. 20; a piano sonatine; and a 
string quariet. He has also written the first Turkish ballet score, "A Tale of the Woods." 


Inci's Book contains seven delightful pieces for young pianists. There is a flavor of 
diatonic and, at least in one case, pentatonic modi:lity in Inci's Book, with chromatic ele- 
ments only rarely present. Occasional discreet metric changes and varied phrase lengths 
contribute to the musical interest and prevent any trace of four-squareness, but without 
sacrifice to the essentially straightforward simplicity of the pieces. 


LOUISE BUSHNELL CARROLL 
"Little Dutch Dance" 
Boston Music Co. 
There is un infectious lilt to this little piece that carries right through from 
beginning to end. 


We regret to say that Mrs. Carroll passed away during the year and we have 
been unable to secure information about her as a musician. 


CECILY LAMBERT 
"Little Treasury Series" of Classics:-Qne, Two, Three, Four 
and Sonatinas:-One and Two 
Pub. by Heritage 


These little albums containing easy pieces of masters from Purcell to Grieg have been 
very carefully selected and graded by Miss Lambert. With few exceptions (principally in 
photographs), the printing is clear and clean, and easy to read. Each album contains but 
sixteen pages and the child is able to finish one in short order, giving him a feeling of ac- 


complishment. The albums cost 50 cents. 
Cecily Lambert was born in Nottingham, England, where she received her early educa- 


tion. Coming to this country, she received an M.A, from Columbia University . She also 
reld a Fellowship in Composition at the Juilliard School where she studied with Frederick 


Jacobi. 
Since 1945, she has been at the Juilliard School teaching piano and the course "Litera- 


ture and Materials of Music."' Miss Lambert's original compositions have been heard in 
the concert hall as well as on the radio. Her special interest is in giving lecture recitals 


on early keyboard music. 
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ALFRED MIROVITCH 
"New Recital Repertoire" - Elkan Vogel, pub. 
Franz Schubert--Six Rare Piano Pieces" Marks, pub, 


The New Recital Repertoire By Masters of the l7th, 18th, and 19ta Centuries con- 
tains works by Telemann, Pachelbel, Kuhnau, Bach (J.C.), Giornovichi, Reichardt, 
Clementi, Dussek and Haydn. These baroque and early classic pieces make up an unhack- 
neyed, interesting collection. Mr. Mirovitch has edited them with careful indications of 
fingering, phrasing and pedaling. The dynamic schemes are logical, though sometimes 
open to question. This should be valuable material for the serious, talented intermediate 
student, or even for the advanced student. Mr. Mirovitch says in his foreword: "In sel- 
ecting the compositions to be included in the present volume, I was guided by the following 
principal consideration: that every composition, each in its own particular way, should be 
a challenge to the student and to the amateur, --a challenge in interpretation--a task in 
striving for expressiveness, for true style and refinemeni." 


The collection of six rare piano pieces of Franz Schubert includes Andante (1812), 
Allegretto (1827), Adagio (1816) Scherzo (1816), Adagio and Rondo, op. 145, and Variations 
(1817). These compositions are practically unknown, except perhaps to the musicologist 
or to the special student of Schubert's piano music. Mr. Mirovitch says "there is most 
valuable interpretive material in these charming compositions. In addition, none of them 
is difficult technically." In his foreword Mr. Mirovitch has given nctes on the individual 
compositions and some advice about pedaling and interpretation. 


Alfred Mirovitch was educated for a career in law. It was only when he had studied 
secretly with Madame Annette Essipoff and was announced to have one of the greatest tal- 
ents in Russia, that his father allowed him openly to pursue his musical career. When, 
seven years later, he was graduated with highest honors from the Petrograd Censervatory, 
he won the coveted Rubinstein prize. At the home of Madame Essipoff, wife of the great 
Leschetizky, Mirovitch as a youth had a chance to know some of the world's finest musi- 
cians. Even his law course, undesired as it was by Mirovitch, helped lead him towards 
his musical goal. A fellow law student was Serge Stravinsky. He relates an amusing and 
touching episode which took place when he, at the age of about 18, had been invited toa 
reception for Paderewsk: given at the home cf Madame Essipoff. In order to look espe- 
cially dignified for this great occasion, the young student had rented a fll dress suit which 
he now describes as "miles too big."' On the impurtant evening, the grat master was sur- 
rounded by admirers and the aspiring Mirovitch could act even get near him. Determined 
to speak to him, Mirovitch ran downstairs to the door, where Paderewski would have to 
pass him on leaving. There he held the duor open and waited impatiently. Nearer came 
the great Paderewski. He stopped, but there was no smile, no words. Glancing at the 
wonderfully funny suit, Paderewski handed the youth a shining silver rubel and disappeared! 


Alfred Mirovitch has expressed ais fecling that music teachers must serve as true 
educators who will be a lasting influence en the lives of people and who will inspire "faith 
in the principles and philosophy o: democracy." He believes that in addition to the mental 
discipline necessary to master the craftsmanship of the instrument, educators should 
teach "the greatness of the things that music has to say." 

"Once for all now let us eliminate the mass of insipid 'so-called' music which has 
encumbered the intelligence of pupil and teacher alike for many years, and has given many 
students a permanent hatred of music. Most modern composers--and a great many Ameri- 
cans among them--have written music for children--good music, expressive music, and 
at the same time excellent pedagogical material. The teacher should acquaint himself with 
the many new works which are made available through our publishers every year, and he 
will thus easily be able to revitalize and enrich his repertoire. This search for new and 
good music, this intellectual awareness of and openmindedness toward new forms of ex- 
pression in music, is a vital factor in the teaching of music, a necessary factor in enhanc- 
ing the educational value of music." 





ANNIE DOROLLE 
"Airs and Dances" Looks 1 and 2 
Booscy & Hawkes, Pub, 


In her collections "Airs and Dances" and also in the two duet books, "Ancient 
Dances", Annie Dorolle chose material from the 17th and 18th centuries because "the restraint 
characteristic of this melodious subject matter and its simplicity of form enables the child 
to grasp almost instinctively its meanings and its beauty. These qualities also contribute to 
a natural interpretation in keeping with the child's ability: his technique, intelligence, and 
sensitiveness. A familiarity with these forms is a prepzration for grasping more easily the 
more complicated compositions of the next periods," 


The work of Annie Dorolle has been interrupted by two wars. She first studied 
piano with her father who was a Professor of Philosophy at the University of Paris, and then 
at the Lille (Nord) Conservatory. 'Then," she says "came the war of 1916--refugees here and 
there, and no music." She resumed her interrupted studies in 1918 in Paris, studying with 
M. and Mme. Marcel Samuel Rousseau (solfege and harmony) and Emma Boynet and Lea 
Cortot (piano). 


In 1938 Mlle Dorolle came to America where she taught for one year at the Cincin- 
atti Conservatory of Music. She also studied in New York receiving the Dalcroze Certificates 
in Solfége and Eurythmics. For three years she taught privately in Rye, New York. Upon her 
return to Paris, Mlle Dorolle opened her own school where she works especially with children. 


Annie Dorolle writes: "I did want to give the children the feeling of real music, 
the love of real beauty, the sense of proportions and perfect forms. To me the only way to 
make them live again the life of musical history--first rhythm (eurythmics) then the folk 
songs, then 17th and 18th century classics, and soon... It seems to me that if you follow 
music in its march a travers a tempo you will logically become a sound musician ...:I must 





say that I can see now the results of this idea, having pupils who have been through the whole 
process and who are now between 16 and 20 years old. They are exactly what I had hoped 

they would be. They have a deep respect for the musical works. They have their own person- 
ality. They love everything about music and went quite smoothly through it, as normally devel- 
oped human beings. Don't you have to go through all phases of life, according to your age, 
imagination, development of your mind, to become a real human being? Musically, I see no 
reason why it should not be the same." 


Mile Dorolle ends her letter by saying "Excuse me for this digression, je vous 
presente, Madame, l'assurance de ma meilleure sympathie." 





RECOMMENDED MUSIC 
November 1952 to February 1953 


EASY 


Hi-Way Scene - GEORGE FREDERICK McKAY - Key of C. 4/4. 

68 Allegro moderate, ritmico. Hands separately and together. 
Eighth, quarter, half and dotted half notes and rests. Staccato 
and legato. Close range. For late first grade, (See descrip- 
tion in other section. ) 


Riding a Western Trail - OLIVE DUNGAN - Key of C. 2/4. 
69 Even rhythm. Hands together. Eighth and sixteenth notes. 
Descriptive rhythm. ABA form. Early second grade. 


Cactus Capers - LILLIAN ANNE MILLER - Key of Eb. 4/4 

70 Allegro moderato. A square dance. Eighth, quarter and half 
notes. Markings - poco rit. - a tempo - rit. pp, p, mf. 
Second grade. 


Navajo Lullaby - GEORGE FREDERICK McKAY - Key of G. 3/4 
7 Moderato teneramente. Hands together and separately. 
Grace notes. (see description in other section.) Second grade 


Skip to My Lou - arr. by WALLINGFORD REIGGER - duet. 
72 Mountain Dance Tune. Easy grades. 1953. 


Garden Flowers - arr. by WALLINGFORD REIGGER - duet. French 
73 Folk Song. First and second grades. 1953. 





Folk Fun - CHARLES F. BRYAN - for four hands, one piano. Six folk 

74 tunes inc}uding "Old Shoe-Boots," "I have a Mother in the Hea- 
‘rons, "" "The Promised Lands," "Lord Lovel," "Skip to M'Lou, " 
and "Charlottown." Second and third grades. 


INTERMEDIATE 


Music for Children - GEORGE LIST - eight pieces for piano. (See descrip- 
75 tion in other section.) This collection is wrapped in a delightfully 
pink, patterned cover. 


12 Piano Pieces for Children - Books 1 and 2 - Kk. B. JIRAK, op. 62. 
(Thematics will be given in summer NEWSLETTER) Finger- 
ing and pedal indications by Jirka Mala. 





Walking Song - VIRGIL THOMSON - arranged for two pianos by Arthur 
76 Gold and Robert Fizdale. From music for the film "Tuesday in 
November." 


Reprints: CHAMINADE, Children's Album - 2 vols. op. 123. 12 very 
easy pieces. 
BACH, The Sons of Johann Sebastian Bach - 12 original pieces 


for the piano. Selected and edited by K. Herrmann. 








Note: A listing of advanced and difficult compositions during the 


previous six months will be made in the summer NEWSLETTER: 


Oliver Ditson 


Ricordi 


Oliver Ditson 


Flammer 


Flammer 


J. Fischer & Bro. 


Associated Music 


Associated Music 


G. Schirmer 


Associated Music 
(Enoch & Cie) 
Hinrichsen( Peters 





SEE FALL NEWSLETTER 


Winning at Jacks ‘| ( 


Bounce the ball high and pick up a jack, 
Bounce the ball Aigh again; 


Allegretto 


Bounce the ball Aigh and pick up mere jacks, 
LS you get them ali, you'll win! 


Olga E. Prigge AND LATER 





Allegro moderato, ritmico 
HI-WAY SCENE 


GEORGE FREDERICK MCKAY) }Af}- 


6B SJnon legato 


AND LATER 


180-41196 
Copyright tv62 by Oliver Ditsun Cumpany 3 


Riding A Western Trail “""" 


On A Mule 











OLIVE DUNGAN 
































6 
AND LATER Clomp of Muto 


oe eee arama 











a 
ad 


Rider and Mule get farther away) Copyright 1962 by G Ricordi & Co, New York, NY. 


Cactus Capers Allegro moderato (4; 10) 


3 3° 
A Square Dance . —————— 


LILLIAN ANNE MILLER ? 


a 38 2 
mf lightly 


70 


AND LATER 
a 


~ 


Copyright 1962 by Mille Mus‘e, Inc , 1619 Broadway, New York 19, NY 


/Q. 


BEST COPY AVAILABLE 





There Was a 


Crooked Man 


STEPHEN PARK 
SEE FALL NEWSLETTER 


wf 


py EF 


Tite Mr a 





Moving happily wom. d :anouw 12 


Tae nee 


crook - 





AND LATER 








NAVAJO LULLABY 


GEORGE FREDERICK MCKAY 1 


Pespress. 


(ps 


nf 


Skip to My Lou 


Mountain Dance Tune 
Arranged by Wallingford Riegger 
PRIMO 


With spirit 


72 


With spirit 


SECONDO 


Garden Flowers’ 
(Au Jardin de Mon Pere) 


French Folk Song 
Arranged by Wallingford Riegger 


SECONDO 


* From “The Harold Flammer Dust Album” 
of 12 folk songs arranged by Wallingford Riegger. 








Moderato teneramente 


= * 8 
oe 


ry 


130-44116 
Copyright ts5s by Oliver Dit-on Company & 


Copyright, 1963, by Harold Flammer, Inc. 


— 
~_ 


Copyright, 1963, by Harold Flammer, Inc 


/3. 














SUV 4 LT, / / J. FISCHER €# BRO. 
Galiycdsvey 


~~ ae. 


>. 


PRIMO mf —_.. P 


OLD SHOE-BOOTS Pe ay 


Southera Folk Song : 


Arranged by 
CHARLES F. BRYAN 
SECONDO nf 
> 


& 
“See” 





PRIMO 


I HAVE A MOTHER 


IN THE HEAVENS pi ll, 


Tennessee White Spiritual Slowly and simply 
8 


CHARLES F. BRYAN ( 





SECONDO P 


THE PROMISED 
LAND 


Tenneessee White Spiritual 


CHARLES F. BRYAN 
SECONDO 


PRIMO 


SKIP TO M’ LOU 


American Folk Song 


CHARLES F. BRYAN 


SECONDO 


Copyright, MCMLII, by J. PIGCEER & BRO. 





For Mimi and Nancy 


3006 THE CHILDREN’S DAY 
ELIE SIEGMEISTER 
Moderately 


1. SUNNY 


MORNING 
Plsweetly singing) 


Lively, very pointed 


2. SKIPPING ROPE ; 
P crisp rhythm 


Very rhythmic, fast 


3. PLAYING CLOWN 


7 staceato 





Easy, singing 
4. ON A GOLDEN 


AFTERNOON mp | wernly 


PP 


Fast, fluttering 


5. CATCHING 
BUTTERFLIES 


>. 


similar 


LH. 
P delicate, but very rhythmic 


6. BEDTIME STORY Slow, singing 


simply 


fa *« + * % 


Copyright 1952 by LEEDS MUSIC CORPORATION, BKO Bidg. Redic City. New York, NY. 
Internatronel Copyright Secured Mode mn USA All Rights Reserved 


% Walking Song 


From music for the film “Tuesday in November” Virgil Thomson 


Arranged for Two Pianos by 
Arthur Gold and Robert Fizdale 


Walking d:08 


Piano! 


Copyright, MCMLIL, by Virgil Thomson G. SCHIRMER, INC. 


/5. 





a flowing 4. .60 


* MUSIC for CHILDREN GEORGE LIST 


ON THE SSATP T= 
WATER ‘ 


THE DISCON — a 


-p 


TENTED 
COW 


if 





Mistily ¢ -60 


BLUE 
GRAY FOG 


Ppuna cords 


With dignity ¢« -10 


MANDARIN : 
MARCH » 


Rollicking 4-+ 12 


FOLLOW THE 
LEADER 


DAY DREAM 


Mechanica 


THE 
FA S T O R Y Sf sempre marcato 


Gaily 4.12 


SQUARE 
DANCE 


Copyright, 1962, by ASSOCIATED MUSic PUBLISHERS, INC., New York. N.Y. 


/o.- BEST COPY AVAILABLE 





TEACHING PIECES COMPOSED BY J. S. BACH 
William J. Mitchell 


The editing or re-editing of the works of Johann Sebastian Bach is a solemn responsibility. Study of 
several recent publications of his keyboard music leaves one with the disturbing throught that this responsibility 
is assumed lightheartedly and discharged in a spirit of whimsical and blissful ignorance. For example, we turn 
to one widely circulated edition and find that the title, Das Wohltemperirte Clavier, continues to be translated 
as The Well-Tempered Clavichord in both the Foreword and in the heading of the C major Prelude from the 
first book. But as we read further in the Foreword it becomes apparent that the confusion of Clavier and Clavi- 
chord is only a small wisp of the cloud of misinformation that hangs over this edition, and others too. The author 








continues by writing about “Bach's innumerable pieces for the clavecin and harpsichord,“ apparently in the belief 
that clavecin is the French equivalent of clavichord. A brief consultation with any modern distionary of music 
such as the Harvard Dictionary of Music, would clear up at least these elementary distinctions. Certainly they 





should have been settled by the editor before he pointed out that “the numbers included were all penned especially 
for the instrument by their composers." Which instrument does he mean; Clavier (the term used in Bach's time 

te denote keyboard instruments in general), Cembalo (the general term for instruments of the harpsichord family) 
Clavichord, or Steinway Grand? 


What do we expect of an editor? First, he should be musically sensitive, if for no other reason, simply 
to protect the performer from gross errors of judgment. But in the case of the works of the older masters, musical 
sensitivity is not enough; it must be supported by a soundly disciplined knowledge of the musical practises of the 
time. For example, no matter what the degree of perceptivity, the editor who does not know the meaning of 


the signs for the various ornaments, can hardly be expected to impart dependable information to the student. 


Bach and other composers of the Baroque period present special challenges, for their conventions of per- 
formance differed radically from ours in many respects, Let us take as an example the chorale settings that 
appear in the Anna Magdalena Bach Book. Following a practice of the time only the outer voices were notated; 
but the performer was expected to fill in the inner parts extemporaneously in keeping with the carefully regulated 
procedures of thorough-bass theory. Informed editors, today, write out these inner parts in small notation or, at 
least, tell the performer, in a footnote, that the original notation did not include all that was to be played. This 
practice, a detail of widespread improvisatory conventions, should most certainly be made known to the young 
student, for it touches on the pulse of the art of music in earlier times. 


Perhaps these matters seem pedantic and fussy to some. But actually they are the concern of every seri- 
ous teacher who wants his students to play musically and with understanding. Certainly there is not the slightest 
particle of an excuse for editors who do not use every resource available in order to present in their publications 
as accurate a picture of the music as possible. If there are those who demur at the thought that the editor, if not 
the teacher, should be fully informed about all aspects of the music that he edits, perhaps they will reconsider the 
matter a3 we turn to the notes themselves. In the case of several of Bach’s works, early copies and editions as well as 
original manuscripts are the sources of our modern editions. The editors of the complete works of Bach combed the 
sources with extreme care and made available what amounts to, in most cases, a definitive edition of his music. 
Corrections and refinements in this edition have had to be made, and in many instances, have been published. 
The editor who lacks the industry and interest that would lead him to consult so authoriattive and widely disturbed 
a publication, should not undertake the responsibility of preparing a new edition. And yet we still find recent 
editions of the C major Prelude from the first book of the Well Tempered Clavier that contain an unauthentic 
extra bar, and a similar extra bar along with notes that ace not Bach's in the B-flat major Prelude from the same 
work, Instances, gross and indefensible, can be multiplied. 





Of course, it is in matters of tempo, fingering, phrasing, dynamic indications, and pedaling that 
we look for help from our editors. Bach's manuscripts, even though they contain more detail than was cus- 
tomarily notated in his time, are still almost completely devoid of tempo, phrasing or articulation slurs, 
and other interpretive directions. The concept of dynamics was different from ours; in adaition, the keyboard 
instruments of his day and earlier had no damper pedal. Hence, the editor is, in effect, a transcriber who 
must be well informed on the capabilities of early instruments in order to transmit to the student pianist the 
directions necessary to enable him to distinguish this music from Rachmaninov Prelude. The problem is an 
intricate one, for it involves not merely articulation, but broad matters of style and purity. And although we 
do not naively suppose that there is only one correct interpretation of any composition, we are aghast at the 
wide divergences and, at times, grotesque suggestions for performance that appear in most recent editions. 


4s an illustration, let us examine the opening bars of a Menuet from the Anna Magdalena Bach Book as it 
appears in several current edited forins. 


Animato (¢= 144) 
3 . | 


. - 
Allegro con brio(d) 


& 


mf 


Allegretto vivace dzt26 


Paerasioso 


Con moto. 





Allegretto (dz 12s) 
4 


Allegretto J . 50 


mf 
Johann Sebastian Bach 


Moderato 5 5 ~ 2 





————o 


Note the variety of tempo indications, ruaning from Animato and Allegro con brio down to Moderato 
One editor feels that it should be measured in half notes, dotted, we hope others feel it in quarter notes, but 
disagree on the pace of the quarters. Some believe that the piece should start forte or mezzo forte and that it 
should continue at that volume; others believe that it should start forte, but change to piano at bar three; and 
others that it should start and continue at the level of piano, You will find it rewarding, but disillusioning to 
study the phrasing slurs. One editor whose handiwork is not included in our illustrations could not make up his 
mind about the tempo, so he left the piece without a governor. However, in the case of other so-called 
Menuets in this edition the tempo marks run from Andante to Allegro maestoso, the last appearing over a piece 
in 4/4 meter which other editors, acting on the clue provided by Anna Magdalena Bach, entitle a March. None 
of the editors thought it of interest to point out that the Menuet in question was not even composed by Bach. 








In any event, a modern unedited printing of the original score looks like this; 





Similar results come from a comparison of recent editions of the Musette from the same Notebook. 
At most it can only be attributed to J. S. Bach. Modern editors, unconcerned with this trifling matter, have 
added to it only their own inner communications. Thus we find in the seven editions that we have consulted 
a variety of tempo indications running from Moderato, through Con Moto and Poco Allegretto, to Giocoso and 
Allegre Giocoso. Dynamic markings for the opening four bars run from piano for the first two and forte for the 
second two, through forte for the first two and piano for the second two, via all four bars forte, all four bars 


piano, and the first two bars pianissimo and the second two cresc., decresc. 








If any of these interpretive directions agrees with 18th century performance practice, it does so only 
through the operation of the laws of chance. All of the editions, in fact, seem motivated by idiosyncracy and 
caprice. They reveal nothing but the likes and dislikes of the editors and their teachers. And as we leaf 
through the collections, it becomes apparent that each editor's disfigurements of the music are as good or as 


bad as the others’. 


Fortunately, in the case of J. S. Bach, there is a way out of the student's dilemma. The best edi- 
tions of his music are those with a sparing use of stage directions, just as sparing as Bach's, in fact. Those 
that go beyond the clean text of his scores are best when the departures are printed in small light type. The 
teacher, or the serious student, can then go ahead with his own interpretation, buttressed by the thought that 
the result can not be worse than many editors’ defacings of the original, and may, if a certain amount of study 
is given to the matter, turn out to be far better. It is with this in mind that we have prepared, out of the edi- 
tions that have come to our attention, the following list of those publications of Bach's keyboard music that are 
“best buys.” We have excluded works of a difficulty beyond that of the Sinfonias, known also as the three-part 


Inventions. 
Little Notebook for Anna Magdalena Bach. Friedrich Hofmeister. (G. Schirmer). Contains the 
entire contents of the Notebook and a thorough discussion of the work in German by Dr. Arnold Schering. 
Little Note Book for Anna Magdalena Bach, Complete. Copyright 1949, Kalmus, New York, N. Y. 
The best edition available for those who want the entire notebook and an English introduction translated from 





the German of Dr. Schering . 
The First Bach Book. Kalmus, New York, N. Y. A collection of simple pieces from the Anna 


Magdalena Bach Book and Friedeman Bach Book. Fingerings and explanations of ornaments are the only edi- 








torial additions. 
The Notebook for Anna Magdalena Bach. Edition Schott 2698 Contains fingerings, a few phrasing 


slurs which may be ignored, and explanations of ornaments. 
Little Bach Book. Edition Schott 3945. Contains fingerings, a few tempo indications, and a spar- 








ing use of slurs. 
Little Piano Book of Wilhelm Friedemann Bach. Fdition Schott 394. Contains fingerings, a few 





tempo indications, slurs, and dynamic marks. 
Twelve Short Preludes. Edition Schott 0849/50. Fingerings are suggested along with directions for 





the performance of ornaments. 
Six Short Preludes. Edition Schott 01086. Fingerings are suggested along with directions for the 





performance of ornaments. 
Inventions and Sinfonias, Edition Peters 4201. Based on original sources. Fingerings are added. 





Explanatory remarks are in German. 
Fifteen Two Part Inventions. Edition Schott 01092/3-1/2. Contains fingerings and footnotes ex- 





plaining the performance of ornaments. 
Fifteen Three Part Inventions. Edition Schott 01096/7-1/2. Contains fingerings and footnotes ex- 





plaining the performance of ornaments. 


*Associated Music Publishers, sole agents, 





BELA BA RTOK AND HIS MUSIC FOR YOUNG PIANISTS 


Ann Chenee 


To understand and interpret the classics of tomorrow, piano students should learn 
more of the music of today. Thousands of teachers must be baffled, as I have been, by the 
problem--what to do about modern and contemporary music for students. Even the young 
students should be taught to play and appreciate the music of today. Very young children can 
learn to appreciate contemporary music just as readily as they learn to understand the classics, 
but they must depend upon their teachers for guidance. In many cases a change in attitude and 
outlook of the teacher will be necessary before this important task can be undertaken. This 
need be neither frightening nor difficult if he realizes that contemporary music is the fruit 
of the gradual changes and innovations introduced by composers of each period since the pre- 
Bach era. The so-called complexities, unusual structures, and irregular rhythms do not pre- 
sent an abrupt change. 


The piano pupil can be instructed, step by step, to understand the problems of the 
modern idiom with its tonal innovations, harmonic complexities, and irregular rhythms. The 
student who is reared entirely on a diet of tonic and dominant chords, will be like Rip Van Win- 
kle, suddenly awakening in a world of sky-scrapers, television, and helicopters, for he will 
be completely unaccustomed to dissonance and the new harmonic schemes. Modern music 
isn't always definite or concrete. The composer sometimes wants merely to create a mood, 
portray a mass of color for its own sake, project a certain type of sound, or suggest the sym- 
bolical. This is the music of our time, and its vitality, biting rhythm, swift pace, and percus- 
sive character reflect the trends of the period. 


Béla Barték, the Hungarian composer, who died in New York on September 25, 1945, 
was perhaps the greatest master of our time. He has opened up to all who will listen a new 
world of musical interest and experience. In the various phases of his development and 
achievement, Barték, more than any other composer, has emulated the great Bach, Bartok 
has left for our children a wonderful heritage of music well within the range of even the most 
elementary pupil. Among the editions available are: 


The First Term at the Piano (18 elementary pieces), { published by Boosey & Hawkes, 


and by Edwin F. Kalmus] 

Piano Pieces for Children (2 volumes) [published by Boosey & Hawkes:and by Edwin 
F. Kalmus, and by Leeds Music Corp. (in one volume) } 

Nine Little Piano Pieces (3 volumes) [published by Boosey & Hawkes| 

Fifteen Hungarian Peasant Songs {published by Boosey & Hawkes ] 

Ten Easy Piano Pieces |(thematics shown in winter NEWSLETTER) published by 
Boosey & Hawkes, by Edwin F. Kalmus, by Southern Music Pub., and by Leeds 
Music Corp.] 

Mikrokosmos (6 volumes) [published by Boosey & Hawkes.] 

















By a happy circumstance, I had the good fortune to work on the Mikrokosmos ("Little 
World of Music Study") with the composer, himself--to learn why he wrote it, and how to use 
it. Barték had realized that the musical and harmonic equipment of most students was totally 
inadequate when they approached the study of pieces by Debussy, Ravel, and their successors. 
He knew that a wide gap existed between the modern composer and the student. Therefore, he 
was not content with the writing of teaching and concert pieces in the new idiom. He wanted to 
supply the missing link between the old music and the new, and he did so by providing an inter- 
esting, refined, and colorful course of instruction, presenting not only the problems found in 
modern music, but a comprehensive survey of style, musical elements, tonality, harmony, and 
rhythm from the time of Bach to the present day. He accomplished what he set out to do, and 
he has even given us a glimpse into the music of the future. No composer since Bach has con- 





tributed a work of such value and importance to musical education. Bart6k would not call the 
Mikrokosmos a piano method, The composer pointed out to me that the Mikrokosmos could 

well be used in conjunction with other standard material, and that the easy pieces of Bach should 
be included in the program of the pupil as early as possible, 








In the first little exercises and pieces, Barték used a purely melodic approach, Many 
of them are written in simple contrapuntal and polyphonic style. Dissonance is introduced 
quite early, tonality is flexible, and there are changes in meter and key. These changes, how - 
ever, are very gradual, the pieces are short, and,so easy to read. The children take to them 
as readily as they do to the little pieces of Bach, Haydn, and Mozart. This is true because 
young students have flexible minds, and no pre-conceived notions about modern music. Because 
each composition of the Mikrokosmos has a purpose or a Story attached to it, it has an unusual 
apveal for the pupil. Before teaching the piece I always explain its purpose, the origin and 
construction of the old melody, mode, or scale, or draw a mental picture for the child. One 
little girl with whom I used the first volume for sight reading material said: "I hope you will 
give me those pretty pieces with stories every time I come for a lesson." 


Writing this work at the height of his maturity, Béla Barték put more than ten years 
into the books. The composer helped me make a musical analysis of all 153 pieces, at the same 
time giving me valuable information concerning the origin of the melodies, the old modes and 
scales, and various devices employed in the pieces. When his son was eight years old, Bartok 
started writing the first little exercises and pieces for him. Among the provocative titles, 
which have a widely imaginative appeal to the student and at times are suggestive of droll wit, 
are "Melody in the Mist," "Chords Together and Opposed," "Wrestling," and ''From a Diary 
of a Fly." 


Bach established the family tree of dissonance, chromaticism, and rhythmic variety, 
and its branches have flowered in the original rhythmic patterns and rugged style of Brahms, 
the leitmotive of Wagner, the impressionism of Debussy. Today, Bart6k and his contemporar- 
ies have presented these musical elements in a still different guise, and it is sometimes diffi- 
cult for us to recognise our old acquaintances. 


Although Béla Bartok has been called national-minded and his name may suggest 
music based on folk-lore, he traversed many paths. Beginning with the study of.Scarlatti, 
Couperin, and Bach, he later came under the powerful influence of Brahms and Richard Strauss 
Then in quest of an idiom all his own, he turned to the genuine folk-tunes of his and other coun- 
tries. He collected more than ten thousand traditional old melodies, many of which were pen- 
tatonic and modal, pulsating with unusual rhythms. At this time he divorced himself from 
classicism and his works became infused with the national or folk-lore idiom. It was during 
this period that he wrote his first large orchestra work, the Kossuth Symphony, his first vio- 
lin sonata, the first suite for orchestra, and several sets of piano pieces, among them the 
"Children's Pieces," another valuable contribution to teachers. 


In his later works he progressed beyond this idiom, and developed an individual cre- 
ativeness and perfection of form all kis own. His music is direct, straight-forward, concise 
and detailed in style, yet it is convincing, expresses great power, and is always aglow with 
imaginative warmth and inspiration. 


Fortunate is the young musician who knows not only the joy of playing and 'istening to 
the great music of the past, but who has also gained a comparable grasp of the musical lang- 
uage of the present-day composer, through the study of this epoch-making contribution to mod- 
ern teaching, Mikrokosmos. Teachers who have the foresight to include tnis material in the 
daily fare of their students are bound to realize that here is a treasury of all the outstanding 
and novel features of the music of our time. 

(This article has been condensed from a lecture given by Miss Chenee. ) 
Boosey & Hawkes have made six records of the Mikrokosmos with instructional comments by 
Ann Chenee, Information about these may be secured by writing to them, 


BEST COPY AVAILABLE 





BOOKS ON MUSIC 
November 1952 to February 1953 


The descriptions given are taken mainly from Publishers Weekly. For 
critical reviews, the subscriber is referred to Musical Quarterly, MLA 
Notes, Saturday Review of Literature, and Book Review Digest. 


CHRISTENSEN, Inga Hoegsboro and others. “Inga--play!" the memoirs of Inga Hoegsbro Christensen; foreword 
by James Francis Cooke. 202p. il. (pors.) 1952. N. Y., Exposition Press. $3. 00 
The memoirs of a Danish concert Pianist and composer. 


CONWAY, Marmaduke Percy. Church organ accompaniment; foreword by H. Goss Custard. 152p. front. 
(Por.) 1952. N. Y., Macmillan. $2.00 
Advice to the young organist, either amateur or professional, who is accompanist to 
church choirs. The author is the former organist ofEly Cathedral, England. 


COPLAND, Aaron. What to listen for in music. 159p. S (Mentor bk. M81) 1953, New Amer. Lib. pap., 35¢ 


HILL, Ralph, ed. The concerto. 448p. S (Pelican bks. A249) 1952, Balt., Penguin Bks. pap., 85c 
A study of the piano, violin, and cello concertos of composers from Bach to William Walton 
and other contemporary English musicians. 


HINDEMITH, Paul. Johann Sebastian Bach; heritage and obligation. 44p. 1952. New Haven, Conn., Yale, 
bds., $2, 00 
A speech delivered in September, 1950 at the Bach commemoration of Hamburg, Germany. 
The author, the noted modern composer, pays tribute to Bach’s genius and his musicial achieve- 
ments, 


HINRICHSEN, Max, ed. Music book; v. 7 of:Hinrichsen’s musicial year book. 707p. (bibls. ) il. 1952. New 
York. C. F. Peters Corp., 881 Seventh Ave. $6.50. 

In this edition alll features of appurely year book na:ure have been omitted while articles 
intended to be of permanent interest are arranged under these headings; mvsical progress; a re- 
examination of some facts of the history of music from the earliest times to the twentieth cen- 
tury; an appendix; an index section which is divided into a musicians’ ‘1dex, a classified sub- 
jects’ index, and a contributors’ index, 


NETTL, Paul. National anthems; u. by Alexander Gode, 216p. 1952. New York, Storm Publishers. $3. 50. 
A study of the history, cultural significance, and musical affiliation of almost all the 
national anthems of the past and present, accompanied by their words and melodies, 


NORDIN Dayton W., ed. The choirmaster's workbook; v. 3. 226p. 1952. Rock Island, I ll., Augustana Bk. 
bds., $2.50, plastic binding. 
A guide for the church choirmaster in organizing and training his choir and planning pro- 
grams, Particularly for the Lutheran church. 


ROUTLEY, Erik. Hymns and human life. 363p. 1952. Hollywood-t,'-the-Sea, Fla. Transatlantic Arts. 
$4. 85. 
A history of hymns, their writers and the part they play in the spiritual life of England. 


SACHS, Curt. Ruythm and tempo; a study in music history. 391. (bibl. footnotes) 1952. New York. 
Norton. $6.75 
Principles of rhythm and tempo in music, and their history over the world. 


SMITH, Cecil Michener Worlds of music. 328p. 1952 Philadelphia, Lippincott. $5.00 
The diversified musical organizations and music circles that make up serious musical 
activity in the United States today; a survey. The author has been editor of Musical America 
and is now music critic for the Daily Express of London. 


SPAETH, Sigmund Gottfried. Great symphonies; how to recognize and remember them; introd. by Eugene 
Ormandy rev. ed. 308p. 1952. New Y-rk. Comet Press Bks., 11W. 42 St. $3.50. 
Originally publishec by Garden City Publishing Company. This edition has a new preface 
by Sigmund Spaeth as well as a new introduction by the conductor of th Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, Biographies of the composers and lists of recordings have been omi.ted. 
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STEVENSON, Robert. Music in Mexico; a historical survey. 315p. (llp. bibl.) front. 1952. New York, 
Crowell. $5. 00 
Going back to the ancient music of theAztecs, the author traces the steps by 
which native Indian melodies and Spanish musical culture became the dual heritage of 
Mexico, culminating in the compositions of the 20th century, Frequent musical examples 
are interpolated. 
SWAN, Howard. Music in the Southwest, 1825-1950. 326p. (6p. bibl.) 1952. San Marino, Cal., 


Huntington Lib. $5. 00. 
Music as it has reflected the history and culture of the Southwest. There are chap- 


ters on the Mormons’ devotion to music, on the music of the mining frontier, on the evolu- 
tion of music in southern California, from folk songs of the rancheros to Hollywood Bowl 
symphonic concerts. 


TAYLOR, Dortha M. The story of Bizet's famous opera Carman; music arranged by John Goldmark; il. 
by Lawrence Spivach. 96p. obl. (Story bks of opera ser.) 1952. Riverdale 71, N. Y., 


Acorn House, P.O. Box 84. bds., $1. 95. 
The opera's story with 17 key musical themes presented in two-hand piano arrange - 


ments, 


The story of Verdi's famous opera, Aida; musical themes arranged by John Goldmark; 
il. by William O'Donovan. 120p. obl. T (Story bks. of opera ser. ) 1952. Riverdale 71, N. Y. 


Acorn House, P.O. Box 84. bds., $1. 95. 
A telling of the story, with musical illustrations of some of the thenses. 


WARBURTON, Annie Osborne. Melody writing and analysis. 19lp. 1952. N. Y., Longmans. bds., $1. 85. 
A companion to the author's “Harmony,” this text is based on examination standards 


in English schools and is written for beginners with graded progress from simple melodies to 
to the composition of melodies to fit words. 


WEISER, Adolph. Two right hands; a guide for the development of piano technique. Spiral bindings. 1952. 
Tipp. Carl Fischer. Paper, $3. 00. 





PIANO RECORDINGS 
November 1952 to February 1953 


All records listed are 12" LP's unless otherwise stated. Reviews may be found 
in Saturday Review of Literature, Musical Quarterly, The American Record 
Guide, Gramophone Record Supplement, etc, Record reviews are indexed in 
MIA"s Notes. 








ANTHEIL 


BEETHOVEN - 


BEETHOVEN 


BACH, J. S. 


BRAHMS 


BUSONI 
CASELLA 


CHOPIN 


Valentine Waltzes 


Sonatas 


No. 8 in C minr for piano, op. 13 “Pathetique” 


No. 9 in E major for piano, op. 14, No. 1 
No. 17 in D minor, op. 31 No. 2 (“Tempest”) 
No. 23 in F minor, op. 57 ("Appassionata”) 


No.. 24 in F sharp major, op. 78 
No. 25 in G major, op. 79 

No, 27 in E minor, op. 90 

No. 30 in E major, op. 109 

No. 32 inC minor, op. Ill 

No. 21 in C major, 

No, 24 in F sharp major, op. 78 
No. 30 in E major 


Concerto No. 3 inC minor, op. 37 
Concerto No. 3 inC minor, op. 37 
Pieces (21) for the piano 


English Suites (6 complete) 

French Suites (complete) - harpsichord 
Goldberg Variations - harpsichord 

Italian Concerto - harpsichord 

Four duets - harpsichord 

Partitas (6 complete) 

Partita No. 1 in B flat major - harpsichord 
Partita No. 2 in C minor - harpsichord 
Partita No. 3 in A minor - harpsichord 
Partita No. 4 in D major - : 

Partita No. 5 in G major - harpsichord 
Partita No. 6 in E minor - . 

Partita with the Overature in the French Style 


Concerto No. 2 in B flat major, op. 83 


Intermezzi, op, 116 & 117 

Liebeslieder, Waltzes, op. 52 

Rhapsodies (3) 

Sonata No. 3 in F minor, op. 5 

Waltzes, op. 39 

Variations in A minor on a Theme of Paganini 


Indian Diary 
Scarlattiana 


Ballades 
Concerto No. 1 in E minor 


Fantasie in F minor, op. 49 
Impromptus 


ANTHEIL 


FOLDES 
SCHNABEL 
FOLDES 
MEDTNER 
SCHIOLER 
FOLDES 
FOLDES 
SCHNABEL 
SCHNABEL 
SCHNABEL 
SERKIN 
SCHNABEL 
SERKIN 


Moiselwitsch with 


SPA 36 


Merc 10121 

Vict LCT-1110 
Merc 10121 
Bluebird LBC -1031 
HMV 1031 

Merc 10121 
Merc 10121 
Vict. LCT-1109 
Vict. LCT-1110 
Vict. LCT-10 
Col. ML- 4620 
Vict. LCT-1109 
Col. ML-4620 


Bluebird LBC -1012 


Philharmonia Orch(Sargent) 


KUNTZ, Radio Berlin 
Symph. Orch, (Schultz) 


ZEITLIN 


BOROVSKY 
VALENTI 
KIRKPA TRICK 
KIRKPA TRICK 
KIRKPA TRICK 


Regent 5026 
Opus 6002 


Vox 7852 
West WAL-209 
Hay Soc 3062 
Hay Soc 3059 
Hay Soc 3059 


DEMUS BIRO, GILLESPIE Rem. 199-108 


KIRKP4A TRICK 
KIRKPA TRICK 
KIRKPA TRICK 
KIRKPA TRICK 
KIRKPA TRICK 
KIRKPA TRICK 
KIRKPA TRICK 


Hay Soc 3056 
Hay Soc 3057 
Hay Soc 3058 
Hay Soc 3057 
Hay Soc 3056 
Hay Soc 3058 
Hay Soc 3059 


DE L.A BRUCHOLLERIE Vox 7950 
Pro Musica Orch (Reinhardt) 


FREUND 
CHASINS, KEENE 
FREUND 
CHASINS 

FOLDES 

WEISS 

DE MARIA 


DOYEN 
KILENYI 


Rem 199-109 
Ocean. 28 
Merc, 10135 
Rem 199-109 
Merc 10135 
Decca 7532 


Circle 51-104 
Coloss. CLPS-1038 


West 5169 
Entre 3028 


Minn. Symph. Orch (Mitropoulos) 


HORSZOWSKI 


Vox 7870 


Vienna St Phil (Swarowsky) 


NOVAES 
HORSZOWSKI 


Vox 7810 
Vox 7870 





CHOPIN 


DOHNANYI 
FRANCK 


GRAINGER 


GRIEG 


HINDEMITH 


LISZT 


MEHUL 


Mazurkas 

Misc, Piano Music 

Sonata No. 2 in B flat minor 
Waltzes 

Variations on a nursery theme 


Prelude, chorale and fugue 


Lush 
Music of Grainger 


Norwegian Dacnes , op. 35 
Norwegian Peasant Dances, op. 72.("Siatter”) 


Sonata for piano 4 hands (1938) 
Sonata for 2 pianos (1942) 


Concerto No. in E flat major 


Concerto No. 2 inA major 


Variations on Weinen, 
Todtentanz 


Klagen 


Rhapsodie Espagnole 


Sonata in A major, op. 1, no. 3 


MENDELSSOHN 


Concerto No. 1 in G minor, op. 25 


Concerto No. 2 in D minor, op. 40 


MOZART - Concertos 


No. 3 in D major, K. 40 
No. 4 in G major, K. 41 
No. 9 in E flat major for 2 pianos, K. 271 


No. 10 in E flat major for 2 pianos, K. 365 
No. 14 in E flat major, K. 449 


No. 20 in D minor, K. 466 
No. 22 in E flat major, K. 482 


no. 27 in B flat major, K. 595 


Concerti (3) for Piano, K. 107 (after J.C. Bach) 


Fantasy and Fugue nC major, K. 394 
Rondo in D major, K. 382 


Sonata in B flat major, K. 570 
Suite in C major, K. 399 


NOVAES Vox 7820 
STEFANSKA 
MALCUZYNSKI 
PENNARIO 


JACQUINOT 


Entre 3031 
Cap P-8172 
MGM -E-3004 


MALCUZYNSKI Entre 3031 


LUSH Entre 3042 


Philh Orch (Braithwaite) 


FOLDES Merc. 10136 


Claremont 1203 
Claremont 1203 


K. & M. KOHN 
K. & M. KOHN 


SCHIOLER HMV 1031 
Danish State Radio Symph (Dobrowen) 
FARNADI West 5168 
Vienna State Opera Orch (Scherchen) 
FARNADI West 5168 
Vienna State Opera Orch (Scherchen) 
PODOLSKY Claremont 1204 
JACQUINOT MGM E-182 10” 
Philh Orch (Fistoulari) 

PETRI Entre 3040 
Minn. Symph. Orch. (Mitropoulos) 


PODOLSKY Claremont 1204 


ROLOFF Decca 9652 
Bamberg Symph Orch (Lehmann) 
ROLOFF Decca 9652 
Bamberg Symph Orch (Lehmann) 


BALSAM Con Hall CHS-1163 
Winterhur Symph Orch (Ackermann) 
BALSAM Con Hall CHS-1163 
Winterhur Shmph Orch (Ackermann) 

HESS Col ML-4568 
Perpignan Fest Orch (Casals) 

J. & A. ITURBI Vict LCT-1717 
ISTOMIN Col MI.-4567 
Perpignan Fest Orch (Casals) 

ITURBI Vict LCT-1717 
SERKIN Col. MO-4569 
Perpignan Fest Orch (Casals) 

KRAUS Vox 7290 

Vienna Symph Orch (Moralt) 

HORSZOWSKI Col. ML-4570 
Perpignan Fest Orch (Casals) 

BALSAM Con Hall CHS-1164 
(Winterthur Symph Orch (Ackermann) 
KIRKPA TRICK (Mozart piano) Bartok 912 
KRAUS Vox 7290 

Vienna Symph Orch (Moralt) 
KIRKPATRICK (Mozart piano) Bartok 912 
KIRKPATRICK ” s . bi 





PIANO METHODS COURSES OFFERED DURING SUMMER 1953 


Many more courses in pedagogy are being given this summer than is listed 
here. We were unable to notify all teachers of the availability of this space 
for making their offerings known to the public. Will you kindly communicate 
directly with the teachers or the colleges giving the courses for fuller descrip- 
tions and definite dates. 


ELLA MASON AHEARN, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Class piano methods. Summer session. 


FLORENCE BENDER BINKLEY, 4415 No. Kelley, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Social Music Workshops, June and July 1953, at Webster College, Webster Groves, Mo. 
Phoenix, Ariz., El Paso, Texas; San Antonio, Texas; Cheyenne, Wyo.; Boise, Idaho; 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


VERNA BRACKINREED, Conservatory of Music, 4420 Warwick Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 
"Piano Teaching Materials for the Pre-College Student" June 8th 


BETH BRADLEY, Asst. Professor of Piano, University of Illinois, Urbana. 
"Teaching of Class Piano" June 19. 


STORM BULL, College of Music, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Piano Pedagogy II (Deals with the philosophies and methods of private piano teaching. ) 
July 16 to July 22. 


ANN CHENEE, Apt. 5J, 315 W. 57th St. New York City. 
"From Bach to Bartok"; outline of technical and tonal principles and their application. 


FRANCES CLARK and LOUISE GOSS, Frances Clark Piano Workshops, 74 Cortlandt St.,., 
New York, N. Y. 
Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. June 25-July 1; Lamont School of Music, Univ of 
Denver, July 20-25; Virginia Intermont College, Bristol, Va. Aug. 6-12; New York City, 
August 20-26. For info., write Secretary at above address. 


MARGUERITE DOMINE, Detroit Conservatory of Music, 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2. 
Piano pedagogy. 


MAURICE DUMESNIL, 167 Elmhurst Ave., Highland Park 3, Mich. Ill. 

Piano Clinics--Methods and repertoire. State College for Women, Denton, Tex. June 23- 
July 11; Schmoller and Muellers, Omaha, Nebr. June 15-19; Roosevelt College of Chicago, 
July 20-31, 


MAY L, ETTS, 709 Steinway Building, 113 West 57th St., New York 19, N Y. 
Piano methods. 


BERNICE FROST, 316 West 75th St., New York 23, N. Y. 
June 29 to August 7. 


LOUISE GOSS, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. (See Frances Clark) 


EDWIN HUGHES, 338 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
July 6 to August 15. Teachers College students may receive credit. 





GEORGE MacNABB, Eastman School of Music, Univ of Rochester, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Refresher course in piano pedagogy; The State College of Washington, Pullman, June 16-20, 
Course in Piano Pedagogy including supervised practice teaching, Eastman School, 

June 22-July 31. 


FRANCES MANN, 404 Riverside Drive, New York 25, N. Y. 
Piano Methods. 


WILLIAM S. NEWMAN, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Piano clinic: first week of July at North Carolina 
Piano workshop: Univ of Montana, last week of July. 
Master class: Brevard Music Festival in N. C. Third week in August (3 days) 


WILLIAM O'TOOLE, 540 E. State St. Trenton 9, N. J. 
Creative piano workshop--Courses I and II, July 13 to 18 incl. 


ROBERT PACE, Department of Music, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 
Piano methods. 


LEO PODOLSKY, 7424 Merrill Avenue, Chicago 49, III. 

Piano clinics - refresher courses - June 8-13 Sandusky, Mich. ; June 15-20 Minneapolis, 
Minn. (MacPhail College of Music); June 23-July 4 Amarillo, Texas (Musical Arts Con- 
servatory). July 8-International Summer Academy, Mozarteum, Salzburg. 


VLADIMIR VULETIN, 291 Mill St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Modern Piano Technique" methods. June 29-August 8 in Poughkeepsie and New York City. 


JULES WOLFFERS, College of Music, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 
Pianists and Teachers Workshop June 26 to August 7 
Class Piano Teaching Methods es 





TO THE READER: 


Once a year this NEWSLETTER takes on wide proportions 
and becomes a little more than a newsletter. We felt the piano teach- 
ers would like to know something about the composers of the best 
teaching pieces of 1952 and this issue of the NEWSLETTER was opened 
to the composers to express their views on music for children. Miss 
Rogers, who feels keenly the responsibility of the piano teacher to 
children, sent us excellent comments on the teacher's attitude toward 
children's music which will be given a separate article in some future 
issue. Each composer was asked to relate what feelings impelled them 
to write their pieces, and also their thoughts about the music we give 
our children. They were also asked to relate an incident in their exper- 
ience that would be of interest to fellow musicians. Katherine Sanborn 
West, a newspaperwoman and writer of magazine articles, has frans- 
lated their responses into the form used in this NEWSLETTER. 


The primary purpose of this NEWSLETTER is to acquaint the 
piano teacher with the current piano releases suitable for teaching. 
Each quarter our committee of several well-known musicians evaluates 
the publishers' titles. They work independently of each other. Their 
individual judgments are brought together and a collective opinion is 
formed of each title. The basis for their judgment is very clearly 


stated in the section of recommended music in the winter NEWSLETTER. 
However, we hoped over a period of time to dip down also anto the past 
and review in each issue the werks of the masters--one in the past and 
one of the present day. This issue contains selections made of the 
music for young pianists composed by Bach and Bartok. 


As we looked over the various editions, it seemed that a mere 
bibliographical listing was not enough. We were fortunate in getting 
the cooperation of two people who are authorities on each master to 
contribute articles for the NEWSLETTER. William J. Mitchell, 
editor and translater of C. P, E. Bach's "Essay on the True Art of 
Playing Keyboard Instruments," is Professor of Music at Columbia 
University. His evaluation of the various Bach editions available 
for children should be of help to teachers and publishers. Ann Chenee 
had the rare privilege of studying with Bela Bartdk and learning from 
him the purpose of the Mikrokosmos, and how to teach it. Miss Chenee 
is President of the Piano Teachers Congress of New York, and is a per- 
forming artist, lecturer and teacher. 





Another section of the NEWSLETTER, which will be seen 
but once a year, is the directory of teachers giving courses in piano 
pedagogy. This directory is not selective and is open to all who plan 
to give courses. We are hoping that by next spring more teachers 
will avail themselves of this opportunity of letting the piano teacher 
know where she might study during the summer. 


24. 





Because of lack of space in this special issue, the listing 
of magazine articles on piano teaching has been omitted, but will 
be added to the regular listing in the summer NEWSLETTER. Like- 
wise, not all the piano recordings have been listed but will be added 
to the section of the next issue. 


This NEWSLETTER is planned to be used in a looseleaf 
notebook. The pages are numbered by sections and as each new 
issue reaches you the new sections may be placed in the correspond- 
ing sections in your notebook. In time you will have a reference book 
that will be invaluable to you for use in teaching. 


A special printing of this issue of the PIANO QUARTERLY 
NEWSLETTER has been made for the members of the National 
Guild of Piano Teachers. A special offer is going with it. Mem- 
bers of the Guild may receive the issues of the current year (Sep- 
tember 1952 through July 1953) at the introductory rate of $4, or 
they may receive a two-year subscription, starting with September 
1952, for $8. This offer is good only as long as back issues are 
available. So subscribe now before the supply is exhausted! Regu- 
lar yearly subscriptions are $6. Just fill out the following appli- 
cation blank and send it today. 


The Editor 








Piano Teachers Information Service 
509 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


Please send me the special introductory subscription to the 
PIANO QUARTERLY NEWSLETTER 
One year (from September 1952)$4, 
___ Two years( " ” 2 eR, 
(Regular rate $6 a year) 


Name 





Address 





City, 











